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ANNUAL REPORT 

To December 31, 1883. 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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The Trustees for the year ending December 31, 1883, respect- 
fully report : 

The receipts for the year 1883 have been as follows : 

January 1, Balance in Bank $2,416 21 

Balance Cash on hand 20 

12,416 41 

Receipts for one Patronship $1,000 00 

" " two Fellowships for life 400 00 

1,400 00 

" from Annual Members, $10 each 11,600 00 

" Admission Fees 3,592 00 

" " Sale of Hand Books 4,449 10 

Rec'd from Dept, of Public Parks towards maintenance 14,523 33 

Receipts from miscellaneous sources ... 131 52 

Receipts for support of Art Schools. 

Interest collected from Reed Endowment 
Fund, ($100 additional due and not 

collected) $2,870 67 

Receipts from Tuition fees and Carriage 

Builders' Ass'n subscription 1,288 00 

Receipts from Mr. F. W. Rhinelander 100 00 

Total from all sources for Art Schools 4,258 67 

$42,371 03 
The disbursements have been : 

Paid for current expenses 31,032 40 

" Printing, Stationery and Hand Books 3,593 90 

" Support of Art Schools, including 

bal. of 1882 unexpended $141.19.. .$4,399 86 
Appropriation by Museum for deficiency of 

Art Schools 1,358 89 

5,758 75 

Appropriation for Library 500 00 

Paid for Cases, Objects of Art, &c 1,428 70 

December 31, 1883, Balance in Bank $56 27 

" Cash on hand 101 

57 28 

$42,371 03 

(257) ===== ^_ 
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Our property at the beginning of the year 1884, including 
works of art, endowments, furniture, cases, &c, (valuations of 
objects of art being made at the time of acquisition) is estimated 
at $676,521.89. We owe no debt, and enter on the year 1884 with 
a small balance in the Treasury. 

It has been only by the strictest economy, and the executive 
ability of the Director, that we are enabled to report this sound 
financial condition of the Museum. His labor and that of the 
staff employed under him would furnish ample employment for 
a very much larger force. The division of the Museum into 
departments is rapidly becoming a pressing necessity. This plan 
can of course never be fully realized until our income is much 
larger. But the rapid increase of our possessions, entailing largely 
increased responsibility, labor, and expense, demands the most 
serious consideration of members at the present moment. 

Accumulations of non-productive property always bring with 
them heavy expenses. This is specially true with us, where the 
property requires constant care, necessitates large correspondence, 
and continual intercourse with students, scholars and enquirers, 
and where the purpose of its accumulation is public exhibition 
and instruction, to crowds of free visitors. 

We looked forward to a condition of wealth with confident 
hope, but our wealth to-day is a surprise to ourselves. It was in 
a far future that we saw the Museum in its present condition of 
prosperity and power for usefulness. 

We planned a gathering of illustrations of the History of Human 
Art. This plan did not look to galleries in which visitors could 
find only the delight of the eye, admirable things in painting or 
sculpture which the dilettanti of to-day might approve and enjoy, 
with small thought of what value they might possess to the 
dilettanti or the student of next year or the next period of vari- 
able tastes. Not unmindful that here and there among examples 
of art in its long history, would be enough objects to delight the 
eyes and please the fancies of any and all cultivated visitors, our 
purpose was directed to the instruction of the people in the grand 
truths which the arts of all the ages teach to the most thoughtless 
who come into actual contact with them; and to furnish to the 
earnest and faithful student, to the artizan, and. to the artist, that 
means of education which they could not find elsewhere in 
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America, and without • which artists, artizans and students are 
alike gropers in darkness. 

The history of Painting has perhaps, with the general public, 
more interest than any other portion of the history of human art. 
We began the formation of this Museum by the purchase of a 
Collection of Paintings, by Old Masters. The historical value 
of these works was of the highest. The artistic value of many of 
them was equally high. The notion that the history of the art of 
painting, or of sculpture, or of any other human production, can 
be taught by examples of only the best works of the ablest minds 
is of course an error. It is an error which has led to the gravest 
failures in modern production. A museum would be of small use 
if we gathered in it only what we, with the peculiar tastes and 
special education of our own times and surroundings, regarded as 
models of fine arts, to be admired, and accepted as instructors. 
If we should select from the art works of our own period for pre- 
servation only such examples as agree with some peculiar standard 
of present taste and judgment, or even with the several and 
diverse standards of various minds of educated and cultivated 
lovers of art, we should deliver to posterity no proper or adequate 
illustration of the arts of our own day. It is not to be forgotten 
that when Agostino Caracci, at the close of the 16th century, 
summed up in a sonnet the whole course of study necessary to a 
painter, after directing the student to study the renowned artists 
of that and the preceding age, he advised him, if his time were 
short to find perfection in one who combined the merits of all 
the mighty men who had gone before, namely, Niccolo dell' 
Abbate. To the student of art history examples of the work of 
Niccolo are as valuable as the works of any artist, if only to teach 
the lesson of the vanity of local and temporary judgment on the 
merits of art production. 

This important consideration applies to the whole principle of 
a Museum of Art. Its purposes should be, not to teach what its 
founders think ought to be admired, but to teach what men and 
women, under the varied circumstances of age, country, education, 
religion, have admired and have utilized. The object is not to 
illu3trate artists or producers of art work, but to illustrate the 
human mind, its wants, tastes, judgments, even its desires and 
imaginations; in short, all that which has commanded art pro- 
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duction and created the art characteristics of countries, localities 
and periods. These considerations give to galleries of paintings 
their special value to studious artists. Our Vanderbilt Collection 
of Drawings by Old Masters has peculiar interest in this regard, 
and is of primary importance among our possessions. 

Dependent as we are on gifts for additions, we have great 
reason for congratulation in the number, variety, and character of 
the paintings which have from year to year been presented to us. 
It was' of course not to be expected that a young institution would 
in so few years, without purchasing funds, be able to make a col- 
lection of paintings even approximating to completeness as an 
exhibition of the productions of any one school or time. The 
system of loan exhibitions has in some measure supplied the 
deficiencies of our own galleries. But our possessions have become 
so numerous, that, without additional room, we shall hereafter be 
compelled to abandon loan exhibitions, or withdraw many of our 
own paintings, as well as other works of art, from public view, 
until times of larger exhibition space. 

Extensive illustrations of the history of Sculpture can only be 
acquired, if ever, in long years of patient waiting. The earth of 
the old world doubtless conceals far more than it has yielded to 
modern exploration. When museums of art shall have done more 
work in arousing the interest of Americans in such explorations, 
it may be expected that expeditions, seeking the history of old 
art in its remains, will be organized and sustained. The energy 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, now pursuing its in- 
vestigations at Assos, commands the admiration and deserves 
the support of students and admirers of ancient art, and of all 
who are concerned in public education. The school of Classical 
Studies, at Athens, under the direction of eminent American 
scholars, is already producing notable results and is full of promise 
for the future. It is to such spirit and intelligent work that 
American museums must look for future enrichment in examples 
of ancient sculpture. 

In our illustrations of the history of Sculpture we began with 
the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities, which has proved 
to be one of the most important acquisitions of the modern world 
out of the buried remains of ancient art. The history we seek 
to illustrate begins in Chaldea and in Egypt. These two ancient 
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lines of art, showing marvelous similarities with no less marvelous 
diversities, began in all probability with one unknown origin. 
They reunited in later ages, in one common influence on the 
childhood of Greek art, which is the controling art in sculpture 
of modern times. This re-union was among the Phoenicians, 
art purveyors and art producers of what might be called the 
dark ages preceding the Greek illumination. There could have 
been no more desirable portion of ancient history with which 
to commence the formation of a. museum which shall grow 
in more and more complete historical illustration, than that whose 
products are shown in the Cesnola collection. Whatever we may 
hereafter acquire, whether Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek or Modern, 
will take position in historic lines of which the Cypriote treasures 
exhibit important continuations. Until other explorations shall 
reveal elsewhere than in Cyprus like examples of the relations 
of Asiatic and African arts to that of Europe, our collections 
will continue to be, as they now are, the resort and refer- 
ence of scholars, European and American, in completing the 
connected history of Sculpture, Pottery, Gem-engraving, Jewelry, 
Metal work, Glass and various other departments. We look with 
certainty to a time when, with the aid of generous citizens, we shall 
be able to seek other examples of old sculpture, where they now 
await discovery, under the earth of Europe, Africa and Asia. 
Meantime we have received many gifts of modern sculpture, and 
our western corridor already contains a number of highly prized 
works of our own and foreign sculptors. 

[In this connection it is proper to make brief allusion to a subject 
which has recently commanded the attention of members as of the 
public. You are aware that from 1880, the first year of the com- 
plete arrangement and exhibition of the Cesnola Collection, it, and 
its discoverer, have been subjected to a continuous series of attacks 
in certain public prints, charging fraudulent manufacture and alter- 
ations of objects and deceptive restorations. It has not appeared to 
the Trustees that these statements required public notice from them. 
The members and officers of the Museum have one plain duty, to 
be themselves assured of the verity and correctness of the instruction 
they give to the public. In this we have always had the aid and 
advice of the ripest scholarship and most thorough experience in 
Europe and America. If the people to whom we offer instruction 
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are prevented from receiving it by those who lack this aid and 
experience, which are our safe reliance in the conduct of the 
Museum, we can only regret it. 

The Director in the year 1880 published a brief and total denial 
of the charges against him and the Collection. He also, in pursu- 
ance of his duty, addressed to us, and afterward to a Committee of 
Investigation appointed to examine into the accusations, full and 
explicit contradictions of each and every charge. The indignant 
language used by him in these three communications was made 
the subject of a libel suit against him, in which the issues were 
distinct as to the truth or falsehood of the accusations against the 
Director, the entire collection, and specific objects in it. Notwith- 
standing the commencement of this suit, the attacks were continued 
with increasing violence against the Museum, the Trustees, their 
Committee of Investigation, including gentlemen of the highest 
reputation and scholarship in America, and especially against the 
Director in person, who awaited in that silence which was imposed 
on him by the suit, its determination in due course of law. This 
suit came to trial Oct. 31, 1883. The presiding judge, Hon. Nath- 
aniel Shipman, conducted it with his known learning, ability and 
impartiality. The Jury was of exceptional character, composed of 
twelve gentlemen of this city of the highest intelligence and respect- 
ability. The questions presented to them by counsel were conceded 
on both sides to be questions on which such a jury were peculiarly 
fitted to pass. They gave to them patient and faithful attention 
during a protracted investigation for three months. Their findings, 
made Feb. 2d, 1884, sustained the entire integrity of the Cesnola 
Collection, established the baselessness of each and every one of 
the charges, and vindicated the Director from the absurd accus- 
ation that he, the discoverer of the Cypriote Antiquities, had 
made fraudulent objects and deceptive restorations. In as much 
as during the progress of this trial the Director has been sub- 
jected to violent attacks on his private as well as his official 
character, the Trustees deem it their duty, as it is their pleasure, 
to place on record here a hearty assurance to him of their un- 
changed and cordial confidence and esteem.] 

The Glyptic Art, allied to sculpture, is one of the trunk arts, 
whose roots are in remote antiquity, while its branches are many 
and its fruits beautiful and useful. Directly and indirectly it is 
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the parent of the arts of" coinage, of engraving on metal and wood, 
and even of moveable type and many other modern arts of beauty 
and utility. Its history is very fully illustrated in our collections. 
Asiatic cylinders were found in Cyprus. Among these are some of 
the finest known examples of early Chaldean work. Other cylin- 
ders were acquired by purchase. The Kurium treasure vaults 
held the oldest known cabinet collection of engraved gems. 
Their discovery was the revelation of an unknown period of 
Archaic Greek and preceding Phoenician history. After these 
the Johnston Collection of gems, in an extensive series of examples, 
exhibits the long history of the art, its splendor under the Greeks 
and in the Augustan age of Rome, its spread among various peo- 
ples, its decadence with the decline of the Roman Empire, and 
its latest revivals in the cinque-cento and more modern times. 

Glass making has been for thousands of years one of the arts 
of utility and beauty. Examples teach much of the domestic and 
personal as well as the aesthetic conditions of mankind. Tradition 
assigned its origin to Phoenician invention, but modern discoveries 
show that it was known mqre anciently in Assyria and Egypt. 
We have a few Egyptian specimens of uncertain date. Examples 
of Phoenician work are very rare. We have probably more speci- 
mens, among the Phoenician remains of Cyprus, than are else- 
where gathered. Among our great collection of Cypriote glass, 
whose splendor combines that of ancient art with the gorgeous 
tints which the laboratory of nature alone can produce, we are 
able to illustrate the products of this art in a brilliant series of 
examples through several centuries of Greek and Roman work. 
The history is continued in the collections presented by Mr. Mar- 
quand, Mr. Jarves, Mr. Barlow and others, through Roman, 
Mediaeval, Venetian, French and other periods or places of manu- 
facture down to our own day. 

No Museum can hope to make a complete collection of 
Ceramic Art illustration, the art which more than any other, has 
recorded the private and public history of man. We have only 
begun, but our collections are already extensive and of inestimable 
value. The Cypriote portions exhibit the ancient history of uses, 
forms, origins, growth and variations of decoration, not only in 
vases and useful objects, but in a series of statuettes, heads, and 
representations of things, forming a series of examples, from the 
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rudest work of the unskilled moulder, to the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of Greek Art. Other parts of our collections add to 
and continue this history with considerable fullness. The gaps 
in the historical series will be filled up in time by the results of 
American exploration. Porcelain is a comparatively modern 
ceramic product. The history of its production in China, the old 
residence of the art, is nowhere more fully or more superbly told 
by examples than in our large collection of Oriental Porcelains. 
To this, as a nucleus, yearly additions have been made by special 
gifts, while others have come to us among miscellaneous objects, 
bequeathed or presented. Others will be added from year to 
year, and when connected groups can be usefully placed on exhi- 
bition, these will form valuable parts of the illustrated history of 
the modern art. 

The history of Textile Fabrics, Tapestries, Laces, Stuffs and 
like effects of personal, home and sometimes public use wear or 
decoration, obviously demands attention in forming an art 
museum. The admirable collection of laces presented by Miss 
Anna C. Cook, [Mrs. J. D. Smillie] has been an excellent beginning 
in the work, and its practical value has already received ample 
demonstration. A variety of embroideries and stuffs are among 
our acquisitions with miscellaneous gifts, and already form 
instructive exhibitions. 

Among the earliest purchases we made, was a small but very 
interesting collection of fac-simile reproductions of beautiful works 
in metal, especially in gold and silver. In the industrial as well 
as the ornamental arts, the production of this class of luxurious 
wares has been characteristic of the most civilized as well as of 
so-called barbaric peoples. The art illustrated is of the most 
ancient origin. / The Greek traditions ascribed its wonderful 
products in the hands of their heroes to Phoenician fabrication. 
The Cesnola Collection contains many superb examples of this 
work in silver and gold. Within the past year we have added 
notably to our possessions in this department. In the year 1880, 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, (in Great 
Britain), through Earl Granville, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, brought to the attention of the Russian Govern- 
ment their desire to secure for the South Kensington Museum, 
copies of some of the numerous examples of plate, in the Im- 
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perial collections of Russia. This resulted in the permission of 
the Emperor, and subsequently that of various ecclesiastical 
authorities, and private owners of collections in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, for the inspection, selection, and reproduction in 
fac simile of a large number of objects in plate. Messrs. Elking- 
ton, of London, were charged with the important work, and moulds 
were made by them in Russia, and brought to England. The 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum very kindly gave 
to us the opportunity of securing duplicates of the entire collec- 
tion. Mr. Henry G. Marquand authorized us to accept this 
opportunity at his expense. The reproductions as made by 
Messrs. Elkington have been in part received, and the remainder 
will be received as rapidly as they are completed. The total ex- 
pense of this acquisition, defrayed by Mr. Marquand, will some- 
what exceed $20,000. 

The Imperial Collections from which the objects were selected, 
are those of the Winter Palace, the Museum of the Imperial 
Hermitage, the Armoury at Tsarskoe-Selo, (all at or near St. 
Petersburg), and the Treasury of the Kremlin and of the Roman- 
off House at Moscow. 

To these are added objects from the Cathedral Church of the 
Assumption, St. Michael's Church, and the Monastery at Troitsa 
(all in or near Moscow), and from the private collections of Count 
Cheremeteff, Prince Golitzin, Mons. Michel Botkine, Count Bo- 
brinsky, and the Early Russian Text Society. 

Aside from the superb examples of household, table, and 
ornamental plate here included, the collection exhibits some of 
the more remarkable objects from Kertch, which are known to all 
scholars as among the most precious treasures of antiquity, 
many early Russian, Persian or Sassanian, and other specimens 
of ancient Asiatic as well as Greek and Etruscan art, and a large 
number of examples of gold, silver and bronze work in arms, 
vessels, ornaments and articles of ancient and modern times, as 
well of England as of various parts of the continent. A large 
proportion of these very beautiful objects, now for the first time 
made useful to modern study and art industry, are of great size; 
a fact here mentioned only to emphasize what remains to be said 
concerning the necessity of enlarged accomodations for our ex- 
hibitions 
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Our collections of works of ancient American art, already as- 
sume importance from their extent. The Trustees have during 
the past year made two small purchases for addition to this 
department. 

The Hunt Collection of casts has been one of the most useful 
parts of our exhibitions, and its practical value has been con- 
stantly proved in our own art schools, and by architects and 
artists who have resorted to it. The Willard bequest to be here- 
after mentioned, will add to this department, and enable us to 
rival, in educational power, any museum in existence. 

We pause in the enumeration of the illustrative collections of 
special departments of art which the Museum now contains. 

It has not been our purpose to describe all these collections, 
but only to make brief allusion to some among those which more 
or less fully illustrate long histories of art production, and thus 
enable members to appreciate, in some degree, the already 
accomplished results of their labors and gifts during a short period. 
We have not referred to the great number of objects belonging to 
various departments of art product, ancient and modern, works 
of beauty and works of utility, records of all kinds of minds, all 
grades of civilization and cultivation, which fill so many cases in 
our exhibitions, or remain unseen in our store rooms. Every one 
of these has its value in itself, and as a centre of attraction for 
other objects. The valuable examples of ancient Egyptian art 
deposited with us by Mr. Joseph W. Drexel, have been a nucleus 
toward which similar objects, which are scarcely more than 
curiosities in private hands, are constantly drawn. We have 
assurance that in time we shall possess a very large collection of 
the works of Egypt, mother of so many arts which have been 
handed down to us. 

There can be no doubt therefore that as the origin of this 
Museum and its growth to the present day have been due to your 
energetic purposes and liberal gifts, with a fixed plan looking to 
a great future, so what you have accomplished has proved the 
wisdom of that plan. Our present possessions are in every re- 
spect what they should be with reference to future growth and 
development. Our foundations are laid solidly, and exactly as 
they should be, to sustain the grand structure which you and your 
successors will build on them. 
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Within the year 1883 the acquisitions of the institution have 
been numerous and important. Mr. Levi S; Willard, a gentleman 
of cultivated tastes, and especially interested in architectural 
subjects, by his last will gave to the Museum a considerable 
portion of his estate to be applied to the purchase of a collection 
of models, casts, photographs, engravings, and other objects illus- 
trative of the art and science of Architecture: the collection to be 
made under the direction of a commission to be chosen by the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 

The estimated amount which will be available under this gift is 
about 175,000. There is no department of art instruction more 
important in a practical point of view than this: and the generous 
bequest of Mr. Willard will enable us to make that department in 
the Museum one of the first schools of architectural illustration. 
It is unnecessary to add that it will be difficult to make it useful 
until the exhibition rooms of the Museum are largely extended. 

Mention has already been made of the Reproduction of Russian 
plate and other objects, acquired during the year by the gift of 
one of the Trustees. 

Our collections illustrating the History of Glass Manufacture 
have been further enriched by the purchase of a collection 
composed of French and Venetian Glass, numbering some 267 
pieces, at a cost of $4,000. The funds for this purchase were 
a gift to the Museum. 

An exceedingly interesting addition to the Museum has been 
made by the gift of Mr. William H. Huntington. During his 
long residence in Europe, Mr. Huntington has made a very large 
and valuable collection of works of art which have special refer- 
ence to Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette. This collection, 
which has been made with great care and judgment, includes 
several hundred objects, statuettes and busts in bronze, pottery, 
porcelain and other materials, paintings, about 3000 prints and 
engravings, medallions and medals in various metal and other 
substances. It forms as a whole a remarkable illustration of the 
tributes of art, other than great monuments, to the characters and 
achievements of the men whose memory America cherishes. 

Mr. Huntington has presented to us the entire collection, and 
it is now in our hands. When we shall be able to exhibit it, he 
will receive, in addition to the thanks of the Museum already 
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conveyed to him, a continuous expression of gratitude from 
American visitors. 

By the verbal bequest of the late Mr. George W. Thome, which 
was carried into effect by his family, we have received his col- 
lection of works of art including several choice specimens in 
various departments. There are very many private collections of 
this kind in our country, made by gentlemen or ladies of taste, 
lovers of beautiful art, which find their natural and appropriate 
place of deposit in this Museum. While it may be possible from 
time to time to acquire important collections in Europe, 
American institutions like this must depend for their ordinary in- 
crease in large measure on objects brought to this country by 
private persons for private collections. The education of the 
people and the increase of the general taste for works of art in 
home decoration and home surroundings, are among the purposes 
as they are among the already visible results of our work. While 
we have thus directly induced a larger devotion of individuals to 
the gathering of such objects, we have to a certain extent 
assured the future acquisitions of our own and other American 
Museums, from the treasures which come into American homes. 

A catalogue of other gifts received during the year is annexed 
to this report. They are all valuable acquisitions. 

Our Art Schools have prospered during the year, and give 
promise of still greater prosperity in the year to come. Mr. John 
W. Stimson has been placed in charge of them. 

The attention of members is again called to our Library. The 
endowment fund has been increased during the year by a gift of 
$2,000, and is now $7,000. The income of the fund, certain 
special gifts, and an appropriation by the Trustees have together 
amounted to about $1,000 which has been expended on the 
Library during the year. 

The Trustees, while congratulating the members on the pros- 
perity and wealth of the Museum, are now compelled to present 
to them a subject of very serious embarrassment. It must be re- 
peated, that accumulations of non-productive property entail 
heavy expense and responsibility. 

Our position may be stated in brief terms, under two heads: — 

1st. We have vastly more works of art than can be exhibited 
in the present building in Central Park. 
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2d. Our income is not sufficient for a proper discharge of the 
duties of the Museum in its present condition, much less for its 
necessities in the immediate future. 

We are crowding the halls and galleries of the building to their 
utmost capacity. There is now not sufficient room on the floors 
for the visitors on public holidays, who sometimes number several 
thousand. 

We have in our store-rooms so large an accumulation of val- 
uable objects, not exhibited, that there is hardly storage room for 
their safe preservation. 

The suggestion that we should retire portions of our exhibited 
objects, is always met by the fact that there are many who speci- 
ally prize and study the objects proposed for retirement. It is 
impossible for students or lovers of any one class of art to judge 
of the value and desirableness to others of objects in other 
classes. 

We are receiving rapid additions to our collections, and the 
accumulation is growing larger from month to month. Without 
reference to the room which will be required for utilizing the 
Willard bequest, we estimate that twice the room now at our dis- 
posal is needed for the use of our present property, and that a 
very few years will make necessary another expansion of equal 
dimensions. 

The variable and precarious character of our income will be 
seen from the financial statement. The necessities of the institu- 
tion are visible. It is certainly unnecessary for us to enlarge on 
this plain statement of facts. We need a larger building, and an 
endowment which will assure a permanent income. 

It has been forcibly argued that the Museum would rest 
on more solid foundation if it were located in its own pri- 
vate building, and its revenues to some extent augmented by 
a charge for admission at its door. There is no doubt that 
a mistaken idea that this is one of the public institutions 
of the city, supported by the public, has diverted from it much 
substantial aid which it would have received in accessions to its 
membei ship and gifts toward its increase. But while the contrib- 
utions of the city to its support form but a part of the 
expenses of keeping it open as a free museum to the people, it 
must not be forgotten that a regular charge for admission would 
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be a final abandoning of that one desire, which has always anima- 
ted the members, of making our instruction a free gift to all 
classes of people. 

Embarrassing as the position is in which the Trustees now find 
themselves, they look with entire confidence to the continued 
unanimity of purpose and abundant self- sacrifice which members 
have displayed in the past. The work you have already accom- 
plished is without parallel in the history of such institutions. The 
reward for past labor is ample in present success, in the enjoy- 
ment and benefit conferred on crowds of visitors, in the evidence 
of good accomplished. Other reward for past and future labor and 
sacrifice, no member of the institution asks or expects. 

February 6th, 1884. 

By order. 

JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, 

President. 

LOUIS P. di CESNOLA, 

Secretary, 



